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IMMORTALITY AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 
By Professor Hartley B. Alexander. 
I. 


As I was passing from the gate of the University one 
noonday hour, I found stationed there a young man who 
was distributing printed papers to all comers. I took one of 
the papers, glancing through it as I walked. 

It was made up in the form of a newspaper,—but this 
was its title, The Truth About God and Life. Below, in the 
usual form, “Published Monthly by the Church of Humanity, 
Great Bend, Kansas.” A religious tract? Yes,—but a re- 
ligious tract from Kansas is worth inspection. Beneath the 
title, in italics, was printed: “ Cheerful Greeting to all. This 
little Messenger is distributed by the Church of Humanity 
to introduce its great scientific discoveries to all people, that 
God and Souls are myths and death the final cessation of 
conscious life, and to teach how and where to look for the 
proof.” 

The proof is offered in the leading article: ‘‘ In the de- 
struction of thousands of lives by the great forest fires of the 
Northwest is seen sure proof of our great scientific discov- 
eries that Gods and Souls do not exist and that conscious life 
ends at death.” A few sentences will disclose the character 
of the argument :— 


The fires have swept with cyclonic fury through many thou- 
sands of square miles of forest destroying dozens of villages and 
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hundreds of isolated homes. Hundreds of men, women and 
children perished in the flames of the forest they were taught to 
believe had been planted and grown by God for their special use. 
Many of them had loved, praised and worshiped that mental idol 
ever since they were heathenized in childhood...... In the 
extinguishment of their lives is seen the sure proof that there is 
no God to care for them or the forest they inhabited. No being 
could have raised the forest and destroyed it in that way, because 
it shows clearly the entire absence of thought and design back 
of its growth and destruction. This is sure proof that the Uni- 
verse contains no God who knows of the existence of those 
forests nor of the people who inhabited them. 


It is not a new argument—this “ proof” that has been 
stirring the mind and heart of the man in Kansas. It is 
crudely put, and in a manner which the veriest tyro in dia- 
lectic could show to be fallacious. And yet it is no argument 
to be despised. It has carried and it still carries conviction 
to the minds of men; nor have the answers of philosophers 
and theologians for twenty-five hundred years yet made clear 
—clear in the presence of unmerited affliction, of uncombat- 
able disaster—how a God can be, at once all powerful, all 
wise, and all good, when evils such as these are possible. In 
every stress of human circumstance this question has arisen, 
and in every stress to come it will arise again so long as men 
need and questioningly seek salvation. 


II. 


Yet it is not the problem so much as the cure that inter- 
ests me in the tract from Great Bend. ‘“ Cheerful Greeting 
to all!” What new Evangel has this Kansas prophet to 
offer?... Alas! it is no new one: the man’s discoveries are 
only his own, not of the race. Still in the earnestness with 
which he phrases them, the occasion which inspires them, 
there is matter for thought,—besides, as he tells us, there are 
three hundred members in his Church, men convinced by his 
reasoning. 


I have been asked (he writes) to point out the practical value 
of our discoveries that the Universe contains no god and that 
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conscious life is permanently ended at death. Each individual 
is benefitted in many practical ways by a knowledge of our 
great discoveries. A few of these I shall enumerate: 

1. It eradicates all fear of gods, devils, ghosts, spirits, and 
spooks. 

2. It eradicates all fear of suffering after death. 

3. It protects from the vice of practicing idolatry and the 
ignorance of believing religious superstitions and the moral 
crime of aiding in teaching, supporting, spreading and perpet- 
uating them, to the utter shame and disgrace of our race and 
the age in which we live. 

t. It enables one to give his encouragement, support and 
aid to the enlightening and civilizing forces in society. 

5. It takes the running and government of the world out of 
the hands of an imaginary god and places it in the hands of the 
people to run and govern to suit themselves, and places the 
responsibility for its proper management on them instead ot on 
gods that do not exist. 

6. It furnishes the only true basis for a world-wide move- 
ment for the conservation of the natural resources of the earth. 
It shows our race to be adrift on a planet in space without any 
possible show for outside aid when it exhausts its supplies 
aboard. Hence the imperative necessity of conserving these 
supplies as the race must inevitably perish when they are ex- 
hausted. 


Here, then, is the essence of the Evangel from Kansas: 
It abolishes superstitious fear. It teaches man to trust him- 
self. It defines the possibilities of mortal achievement and 
the worth of mortal life. 

To whom does this message carry us? To whom can it 
carry save to the loftiest of the Roman poets? For was it 
not the message of Lucretius, too, in the dark years of the 
corruption and decay of the Roman Republic, when men’s 
minds were in the turmoil of uprooted faiths and humanity 
was blackening with blood,—was it not the message of Lu- 
cretius that the root of human evil is superstitious fear, that 
wisdom lies in self-control and self-trust, that the problem 
of life is the problem of conformity with physical nature, 
and that providential gods and immortal souls do not exist? 

With an earnestness strange to us, so long accustomed 
to another type of preaching, Lucretius pleads with men to 
do away with their vain and helpless aspirations after a life 
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to come, as with their idle fears of its possible horrors. ‘To 
the dead he says :— 


Now, now, no more shall thy glad home welcome thee— 
Nay, nor dear wife and children sweet hasten to seize 
Quick kisses, touching thy heart with wordless joy. 

No more canst thou follow prosperous ways, nor be, 
E’en in their need, a strength to thy beloved! 

* Piteous,’ men say, ‘ah, piteous thou from whom 

This one dread day hath ta’en the fruits of life!’ 

—Yet say they not, oh, wherefore say they not, 

‘Nor unto thee abideth wone of these’? 


Strange sermon, is it not, and uttered with a strange and 
earnest eloquence. which echoes down the centuries a death- 
less beauty, and chokes the voice like memories of tears. 


ITT. 


Lucretius possessed a soul keenly sensitive to the hurt of 
life. There was with him no glozing over of the brute fact of 
pain or of the ugly reality of evil. He hated these, and he 
hated them the more because of his clear understanding that 
human cruelty is not the least of their causes. 


O wretched minds of men! O blinded hearts! 
In what mad glooms, in perils of what night, 

Ye speed your little years! Nor pause to see 
How Nature pleadeth naught but that ve keep 
Bodies pain-sundered, minds redeemed from fear! 


In another passage, where he is inveighing against the 
horrors to which Superstition may give rise,— 


tantum religio potuit suadere malorum!— 


and where he is praising “that man of Greece who first 
raised mortal eyes to meet, and first stood forth against the 
horrid mien” of this most flagellant of de'usions, Lucretius 
cites as an instance of scelerosa atque impia facta done in the 
name of religion, the sacrifice of Iphigenia in Aulis. He 
describes with pitying indignation the deceit practiced upon 
the maiden, brought to undergo a miserable death instead of 
to celebrate a happy marriage; he tells of the hidden knives 
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of the attendants, the sudden terror of the maid, the grief 
of the father—who yet can deliver the slaughterer’s stroke! 
And what is it all for? That a fleet may have a fortunate 
wind, upon a mission of war! 

Ah, the evils that men do, the cruel needless evils, bayed 
on by the madnesses of superstition! Is it not insane obses- 
sion,—nay, to be veritably possessed of devils,—to believe, 
as man has hauntingly believed since the first glimmerings 
of thought were his, that human felicity, human success and 
progress, can be obtained only at the price of human agonies ? 

We have all shuddered at the horrible fruits of this no- 
tion in savage life. Who has not heard of the terrible sac- 
rifices of the Konds of India? They believed, we are told, 
that without a morsel of a virgin’s flesh, fresh-torn from her 
living body, no field could wax fruitful. The idea underly- 
ing the sacrifice is magic—* sympathetic’ magic, as it is 
fearfully named. ‘There is in it no designed cruelty, no in- 
fliction of suffering for the sake of the spectacle (that is re- 
served for more sophisticated peoples); there is only the 
naked hideousness of practices persuaded by the cold logic 
of an unfounded belief. 


A grim memorial of these forgotten horrors (so we read in 
the General Report of the Census of India) is to be seen in the 
Madras Museum in the form of a rude representation in wood 
of the head and trunk of an elephant pivoted on a stout post. 
To this the victim was bound head downwards and the ma- 
chine was slowly turned round in the center of a crowd of wor- 
shipers who hacked and tore away scraps of flesh to bury in 
their fields, chanting the while a ghastly hymn, an extract from 
which illustrates very clearly the theory of sympathetic magic 
underlying the ritual :— 


As the tears stream from thine eyes, 

So may the rain pour down in Asar; 
As the mucus trickles from thy nostrils, 
So may it drizzle at intervals; 

As thy blood gushes forth, 

So may the vegetation sprout; 

As thy gore falls in drops, 

So may the grains of rice form. 


Do we say that these Konds are degenerate savages? that 
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this is an isolated instance? That were an ill reading of the 
race’s record. Almost the identical practice is described by 
Father De Smet among the Pawnees of the American prai- 
ries; and there are not wanting scholars who intimate that 
the tale of the sacrifice of Iphigenia is but the mythic mem- 
ory of a custom once as common in Europe as ever it has 
been in Asia or America,—the vicarious offering up of inno- 
cent blood to be transubstantiated into the bread of life. 

It was not far from Lucretius’ own time, in the flush of 
the imperial civilization, that a man of a very different tem- 
per was recording with hot and aching pen the martyrdom 
of Felicitas and Perpetua. “ Vivia Perpetua,” says the nar- 
rator, “was well born and well educated; she was married 
and had a son at the breast; she was about two and twenty 
vears of age.” Felicitas, her sister in martyrdom, was of 
humbler station; three days before the two were led into the 
arena, Felicitas gave birth to a daughter, in prison. One of 
the gaolers, mocking the birth-pangs, asked how she would 
bear being thrown to the beasts; she answered him: “ Now 
[ suffer alone; then another will suffer in and for me, be- 
cause I also suffer for Him.” 


Moreover (proceeds the chronicle*) for the young women the 
devil had prepared a very fierce cow, provided especially for 
that purpose, contrary to custom, rivalling their sex also in 
that of the beast. And so, stripped and clothed with nets, they 
were led forth. The populace shuddered as they saw one young 
woman of delicate frame, and another with breasts still drop- 
ping from her recent childbirth. So, being recalled, they are 
clad in loose robes. Perpetua is first led in. She was tossed, 
and fell on her loins; and when she saw her tunic torn from 
her side, she drew it over her as a veil for her middle, 
rather mindful of her modesty than her suffering. Then she 
was called for again, and bound up her dishevelled hair; for it 
was not becoming for a martyr to suffer with dishevelled hair, 
lest she should appear to be mourning in her glory. So she 
rose up; and when she saw Felicitas crushed, she approached 
and gave her her hand, and lifted her up. And both of them 
stood together; and the brutality of the populace being: ap- 
peased, they were recalled to the Sanavivarian gate. 


*Passio Perpetuae.—(R. FE. Wallis). 
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After this other Christians were led forth; and one of 
them, Saturus, from one bite of the leopard was bathed with 
such a quantity of blood, that the populace shouted out, in 
mockery of Christian baptism, “ Saved and Washed! Saved 
and Washed!” 


There was but one more scene: 





And when the populace called for them into the midst, that 
as the sword penetrated into their body they might make their 
eyes partners in the murder, they rose up of their own accord, 
and transferred themselves whither the people wished; but they 
first kissed one another that they might consummate their mar- 
tyrdom with the kiss of peace...... 

© most brave and blessed martyrs! O truly called and 
chosen unto the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ! Whom who- 
ever magnifies, and honors, and adores, assuredly ought to read 
these examples for the edification of the Church, not less than 
the olden ones, so that new virtues also may testify that one 
and the same Holy Spirit is always operating, even until now, 
and God the Father Omnipotent, and His Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, whose is the glory and infinite power for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


I have appended to Tertullian’s account of a martyrdom 
which doubtless he witnessed, his burst of faith in God as 
the Father Omnipotent. Credo quia absurdum—* 1 believe 
because it is unbelievable! ’’—is the famous utterance of his 
faith in the miracle of Christianity. And here we see this 
impossible faith, testified in enthusiastic devotion to an all- 
powerful Father who yet permits such torments to his chil- 
dren. 

Many hundred years later, there is another utterance, 
from another Churchman, on another continent, that seems 
to me truer to the foundations of human reason, if not to the 
magnificence of the human will. Fra Bernardino de Saha- 
gun has given us page after page of calmly narrated horrors, 
perhaps the most frightful in human annals—the Aztec hu- 
man sacrifices. Finally he comes to the chapter detailing 
the circumstances of the offering of children to the gods of 
the waters. ‘ They slay,” he says, “each year a great num- 
ber of children in the places of which I have spoken, and 
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after they have done them to death, they cook and eat them.” 
And there he breaks down :— 


I think that there can be no heart so hard as not to recoil 
in horror and terror and not to shed tears on hearing of a 
cruelty so inhuman,—nay, more than ferocious, of inspiration 
veritably devilish. It is certainly a thing grievous and horrible 
to see that our human nature can sound such degradation that 
fathers, obedient to the inspirations of the demon, can kill and 
eat their own children, without thinking that they render them- 
selves culpable through any offense, but on the contrary believ- 
ing that they make themselves pleasing to their gods. The 
cause of this cruel blindness, of which these poor children are 
victims, ought not exactly to be imputed to the natural inspira- 
tion of their fathers, who indeed shed abundant tears and give 
themselves to this practice with dolor of soul. Rather one 
should see therein the hateful and barbarous hand of Satan, 
our sempiternal enemy, who employs all his malignant wiles 


to urge on to this infernal deed. O Lord God! revenge us on 
this cruel enemy ! * 


IV. 


There are deeds of men for which there is but one de- 
scription: IlVorks of the Devil. Actions such as I have been 
recounting belong to this category. For whether we see in 
these actions the mere misfortune of superstition, as with 
the Kond; or the utter degradation of human sensibility, as 
with the Aztec and the Roman: we can find in Nature no 
apology for the horrible fact. 

To be sure, we see these alien instances in an exagger- 
ated perspective. Yet human sacrifice is not so far removed 
from our civilization as we customarily assume—human sac- 
rifice and mutilation. Iven the illuminated Greeks, we more 





“In an identical vein Father De Smet, nearly four centuries later, ex 
claims against the cruel and famous Pawnee sacrifice of a virgin for the fertil 
ization of their fields: “In view of so much cruelty, who could mistake the 
agency of the arch enemy of mankind, and who would refuse to exert 
himself to bring these benighted nations to the knowledge of the One only 
true Mediator between God and Man, and of the only true sacrifice without 
which it is impossible to appease the Divine justice?” (Life, Letters and 
Travels, p. 988.) After reading the missionary’s description of the rite it is 
indeed difficult not to believe in the very real presence of a very real and 
near devil. 
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than suspect, in all but the best moments of their intelli- 
gence, found it necessary to insure the success of their enter- 
prises by offerings of human life. The sacrifice of Iphigenia 
belongs to mythic pre-history; but not so the offering of the 
Persian captives before the battle of Salamis. Indeed, we 
are reasonably convinced that in the ancient world most 
great engineering enterprises—fortresses, temples, bridges, 
viaducts—had their corners set on the bodies of human be- 
ings whose lives were propitiations to the Fortune of the 
structure; and we are darkly aware that more than once 
human skeletons have been found immured in the crumbling 
walls of Christian edifices. Superstition does a slow and 
ghastly death. 

It is a strange hypothesis, no doubt, clamping men’s 
minds with the grim conviction that the blessings of life are 
to be won from a jealous and monstrous Nature only at a 
price of human life. It is a strange hypothesis, yet in it 1s 
to be found the explanation of the thousand mad propitia- 
tions and flagellations and ascetic condemnations of the flesh 
which fill up the blacker chapters of our records. And who 
shall say that there is not some foundation in Nature herself 
for an idea of such dread and persistent consequence ? 

At all events, conceding the hypothesis, the practices are 
not unintelligible. We of today think little of the lives we 
yearly sacrifice to our industrial gods—the lives and the mu- 
tilations. Life Insurance Skyscrapers, North River Tunnels, 
Panama Canals,—we know weil that the cost of such enter- 
prises must be paid in men’s lives, by the score. And rail- 
roading, ironworking, coal mining, the sweatshop system,— 
are we not suavely indifferent to the mutilations as well as 
the deaths which mark the course of that triumphant indus- 
trialism upon which we so magnificate ourselves? What is 
the price of a man’s hand, a man’s strong right arm, a man’s 
eves, in Pittsburgh? We shudder at the Aztec cannibalistic 
sacraments, but does not Mammon, too, exact his sacraments 
—banquets which we must share—whereof the meat is flesh 
of little children? ‘To the Fortune of the Enterprise we, like 
the Pagan, render our holocausts and our blood-offerings ; 
we chain men to our machines and found cities on their 
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bones, and if any there be to demand of us, ‘ By what Right ?’ 
we point in complacent answer where our Pontius Pilates 
are washing their white hands in the high Capitols. 

The naked and terrible fact is that what we call Human 
Progress, Human Civilization, is got and always has been 
got at a cost which can only be computed in Human Pain. 
In a speech which Thucydides puts into the mouth of Per- 
icles, in a dark moment of the war with Sparta, the hero of 
Athenian culture says to his fellow citizens * :— 


You are bound to maintain the imperial dignity of your city 
in which you all take pride; for you should not covet the glory 
unless you will endure the toil.... Know that your city has 
the greatest name in all the world because she has never yielded 
to misfortune, but has sacrificed more lives and endured severer 
hardships in war than any other: wherefore also she has the 
greatest power of any state up to this day; and the memory of 
her glory will always survive. Even if we should be compelled 
at last to abate somewhat of our greatness (for all things have 
their times of growth and decay), yet will the recollection live, 
that, of all Hellenes, we ruled over the greatest number of 
Hellenic subjects; that we withstood our enemies, whether single 
or united, in the most terrible wars, and that we were the 
inhabitants of a city endowed with every sort of wealth and 
greatness. 


The tremendous price that was paid for “* the glory that 
was Greece ’’—and so for our civilization in the large respect 
in which it is still Greek—appears with unexampled elo- 
quence in vet another passage in which Thucydides speaks of 
a later period of the long wars :— 


When troubles had once begun in the cities those who fol- 
lowed carried the revolutionary spirit further and further, and 
determined to outdo the report of all who had preceded them 
by the ingenuity of their enterprises and the atrocity of their 
revenges. 

The meaning of words had no longer the same relation to 
things, but was changed by them as they thought proper. Reck- 
less daring was held to be loyal courage; prudent delay was the 
excuse of a coward; moderation was the disguise of unmanly 
weakness; to know everything was to do nothing. 


* Jowett, Thucydides. 
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Frantic energy was the true quality of a man. A conspirator 
who wanted to be safe was a recreant in disguise. The lover 
of violence was always trusted, and his opponent suspected. 
He who succeeded in a plot was deemed knowing, but a still 
greater master in craft was he who detected one. On the other 
hand, he who plotted from the first to have nothing to do with 
plots was a breaker up of parties and a poltroon who was afraid 
of the enemy. 

In a word, he who could outstrip another in a bad action 


was applauded, and so was he who encouraged to evil one who 
had no idea of it. 


Thucydides goes on to show in detail how the whole 
morale of society was rotting at the roots while the springs 
of man’s humanity were become dried and dead. It is a ter- 
rible arraignment, yet not more terrible than that in which 
Tacitus arraigns the Imperial Civilization of Rome :— 


.... Things sacred defiled, outrageous adulteries; the sea 
crowded with exiles, the isles polluted with blood. In the City 
vet blacker savagery: nobility, wealth, the avoidance, the ac- 
ceptance of office,—all was crime, and virtue the most certain 
downfall. Not less detestable than their deeds were the re- 
wards of the informers, of whom some secured a priesthood or 
a consulate for their spoil, while others became procurators or 
imperial advisers,—till hatred and fear were everywhere. The 
very slaves were turned against their masters, freedmen against 
their patrons, and whoso lacked a foe was ruined by his 
friends!.... 





We may pass the Ages customarily called “ Dark,” 
though our Civilization is not without its debt to them. But 
the Italian Renaissance: “ the emancipation of reason for the 
modern world,” Symonds calls it. The emancipation of rea- 
son,—yet, if so, again at a price. Perhaps Dante’s Inferno 
and Machiavelli's Prince state the price as well as it can be 
stated. We can pick it up, coin by coin, throughout the 
course of Renaissance history. Giovanni Bentivoglio 
pounded to death in a wine-vat by the populace... ‘The 
Canetoli inviting the Bentivogli to a christening feast, and 
then murdering them... The Canetoli, in turn, hunted 
down and their smoking hearts nailed to the Bentivoglio 
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palace... These are incidents in the history of one Italian 
house in the one small city of Bologna. When we add the 
deeds of the Visconti, the Sforzeschi, the Malatesti, and a 
hundred and one other princely houses, above all the most 
famously infamous Borgias, then we begin to appreciate the 
political cost of the culture of Italy. 

And this political cost is only the outward and upper re- 
flection of what lay beneath the surface. Symonds says:— 


Isolated, crime-haunted, and remorseless, at the same time 
fierce and timorous, the despot not infrequently made of vice a 
fine art for his amusement, and openly defied humanity... In- 
ordinate lust and refined cruelty sated his irritable and jaded 
appetites. He destroyed pity in his soul, and fed his dogs with 
living men. 

Loyalty was a virtue but little esteemed in Italy; engage- 
ments seemed made to be broken; even the crime of violence 
was aggravated by the game of perfidy, a bravo’s stiletto or slow 
poison being reckoned among the legitimate means for ridding 
men of rivals or for revenging a slight. 


Looking back over the course of human history we see 
half the action given over to needless or wanton infliction of 
suffering. “ History is a bath of blood,” says Professor 
James; and Pericles, in the speech I have cited, gives a kind 
of philosophy of history's diabolism: “To be hateful and 
offensive has ever been at the time the fate of those who 
have aspired to empire.” Human power and human prog- 
ress are not humane. 

\Ve are nowadays inclined to view all this with a retro- 
spective sigh—bad, no doubt, in its day, but we have out- 
grown the evil. But is it true that we have outgrown it? 
Is it true that the cost of Civilization is not yet to pay? 
When we consider the toilsome hours, the dark confine- 
ments, the loathsome diseases, the stunted and warped phys- 
ical and mental growth which Society inflicts on the tithe of 
its members even in times of peace, we cannot, it seems to 
me, say that the price of progress has as yet been greatly 
abated. And even if we hold that there be some abatement 
in the Earth's brighter regions, this does not alter the fact 
of our terrible past: the fact that Humanity is what it is be- 
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cause it has done what it has done—because of its sinners as 
well as its saints, its ecstasies of cruelty as well as its ecsta- 
sies of devotion. Nor can we ever escape from the suffer- 
ings which we have inflicted; they bear with them their own 
perpetuity: in the laws of social organization, mal-adjusted ; 
in the laws of individual heredity, repeatedly awakening in- 
ner and forgotten ills; above all, in the fact of an organism 
generation by generation more subtly sensitive to torment. 
The intensifying pangs of childbirth promise eventually to 
destroy the human race—if first man perish not of the mad- 
ness of his Civilization. 


¥ 


An historical survey of the Human Achievement must, it 
seems to me, in our honester moods end in a shudder and a 
darkening of the eyes. Full of senselessness, full of wanton- 
ness, full of loud and rapacious cruelty, are the records of 
Man’s Deed. 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 


Life, our vaunted human life, in the large seems but 


a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


And with Macbeth we “’gin to be aweary of the sun.” 

It is not strange that individuals and peoples who have 
seen and felt such suffering as man can inflict upon man 
should have arrived at the conclusion, from time to time, 
that man it is who is the root and spring of all the wicked- 
ness in Creation. ‘This is the point of the Hebrew tale of 
the fruit of the Forbidden Tree, which opened man’s eyes to 
good and evil and made him capable of the devilish. Cor- 
ruption there entered in, blighting humanity once for all. 
And the long tale of human affliction has since been the tale 
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of the Divine castigation which alone can purify the world 
of its taint. 

“ The impulsive cause,” says Burton, in the gracious ex- 
ordium of his monstrous Anatomy,—* the impulsive cause of 
these miseries in Man, this privation of destruction of God's 
image, the cause of death and diseases, of all temporal and 
eternal punishments, was the sin of our first parent Adam, 
in eating of the forbidden fruit, by the devil’s instigation and 
allurement. His disobedience, pride, ambition, intemper- 
ance, incredulity, curiosity; from whence proceeded original 
sin, and that general corruption of mankind, as from a foun- 
tain flowed all bad inclinations and actual transgressions 
which cause our several calamities inflicted upon us for our 
sins.” 

This is the view which we, as Christians, have inherited 
from the Old Dispensation; and the doctors of the church 
have expended vast ingenuity in their efforts to render it in 
terms mentally comfortable. It is not, however, exclusively 
a Christian view. One of the first of the Stoics, Cleanthes, 
ascribes to Zeus the authorship of all that is, on land, in sea, 
or in the heavens above, “ save only the deeds of the wicked 
in their folly,’—save only the deeds of men. 

Christian and Stoic alike find a preponderance of sin and 
suffering in human history, and Christian and Stoic alike 
turn from the contemplation of humanity to the larger con- 
templation of an all-inclusive Creation whose general plan is 
unharmed by the bitings and bickerings of petty mortal lives. 
Undoubtedly in many of our moods there is a healing po- 
tency in this return to Nature, even if it involve ascetic de- 
nials: for the Christian, of the physical and intellectual ap- 
petites; for the Stoic, of the emotional propensions. We, 
too, have our moments when we look longingly to the quiet 
and dignity of that part of our world which is unaffected by 
the obtrusions of what we call intelligent mind. The noisy 
incoherencies and egotisms of days beset by a jangling in- 
dustrialism—factory whistles, tram-cars, electric placards, 








Coney Islands; the clicking and sputtering and thumping of 
machines; the bustling of human bodies; the blatancy of 
newspapers; the gush of sentimental paranoiacs and the eye- 
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rolling frenzies of those protagonists of “soul” whose 
heroics are all designed to “ tear a passion to tatters,’—from 
all this we, too, in our moments of weariness, turn for relief 
to the freshness and breadth of unsullied Nature. And 
there, in the ineffable solitudes of the sun-glorious desert, 
with its mile on mile of Cyclopean walls, yellows and crim- 
sons and purples and whites rising in fantastic pinnacles to 
the azure sky, we find the works of puny men dwarfed and 
forgotten; or again, beneath the still and distant beauty of 
the stars, we know anew that depth and tenderness of night 
which the glittering town has banished afar forever. And 
so we are healed of the corrupting taint and purged of hu- 
manity’s inhumanity by the great katharsis of Nature. 


VI. 
In certain of our moods the return to Nature is unequiv- 
ocally a healing. The fretful and’ stuffy perturbations of 


mortal affairs vield to its expansive suavity. It shames us 
of our tight shoes and starched collars and we discover a 
benign exhilaration in naked contact even with its harsher 
realities. And yet,— 

What is the simple truth? Is our reason satisfied be- 
cause our temper is changed? Nay, is our life satisfied? 
Are we—can we be content to surrender our normal activi- 
ties and intelligence in this lackadaisical fashion? A man is 
neither a hermit crab to bask apart nor an eagle to soar 
aloof; human nature is primarily human, and business is 
business. 

When we stand square-toed and face Nature, alert and 
fair, we must acknowledge, I think, that there is a deal of 
sham in our notion of her intrinsic beneficence. ‘The Human 
Deed, as history shows it, looks black enough; but surely not 
it alone is the full account of the foulness we find in life. 
We have been too concerned to find excuse for the Creator, 
too ready to accept all the blame ourselves, for a state of af- 
fairs that is not pretty. Man has been devilish enough, God 
knows, but the Serpent was before him in Paradise. 

There are times when Nature delights in the contrivance 
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of the most exquisite engines of torture. Such, for example, 
are those terrible Frankenstein-like parodies of the human 
body in which mortal souls are encased for life. ‘There once 
dwelt in my neighborhood two human beings whose counte- 
nances were unendurable, both young men. One I never 
saw on the street save in early morning or at twilight; dur- 
ing the day he remained secluded. I judged that it had been 
some frightful accident that had given him a countenance 
distorted beyond human kinship. The other was often on 
the street, and he bore a mask unillumined by the light of 
reason, and I have seen him smile monstrously. Neither of 
these men could be viewed without recoil and neither of 
these men could live without rebellious agony. 

What are we to say of the human monstrosities, idiots, 
degenerates, weaklings? \hat of inherited diseases, inher- 
ited perversions of our proper nature? What of premature 
senilities? Of madnesses, decays, rottings of minds and 
bodies in yet living beings? The Hydra-poison of distorted 
sensibilities? Nay, disease itself, cancer, smallpox, leprosy, 
plague? Has Nature no account in all this? Beneficent 
Nature! Healing Nature! 

Is it, after all, man’s fault—he who is so terribly tor- 
tured from without,—is it all his fault that there is diabolism 
in the world? Nay, are not rather his blackest practices 
half excused by his too natural conviction that the Devil at 
the heart of things must somehow be placated by the afflic- 
tion of humankind? that the evil core of the world must be 
propitiated by man-offering and child-offering? that human- 
ity’s ease is tolerable to God only so long as He gluts his 
gaze upon the Vicarious Sufferer? 

In the spring of 1906 the following despatch appeared in 
the news columns of the New York Times :— 


ST. PETERSBURG, March 30.—Horrible accounts are 
reaching St. Petersburg of cannibalism and starvation among 
tribes inhabiting the frozen arctic plain of the Chukchi Peninsula, 
at the extremity of Asia. 

Most of the reindeer died from starvation in the winter of 
1904-5 leaving the inhabitants without means of communication 
or food. During the past winter whole tribes have died, and 
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members of the Omolon and Oloiya tribes, when facing starva- 
tion, assembled in council and decided that nothing remained 
but death. ‘They agreed that each head of a family should kill 
his wife and children and then commit suicide. 

The tribesmen gathered on a plateau covered with snow and 
ice, and in the darkness of the Arctic winter the Spartan decision 
was executed, not a single member of either tribe surviving. 

More terrible still is the story of what occurred in a family of 
the Yukahir tribe. A mother and nine of her children having 
died of hunger, the father, a surviving daughter, and a nephew, 
lived upon the remains, and when they were consumed the 
father murdered the nephew. 

A Russian named Dolganoff, who went to the region to buy 
furs, reported the situation to the authorities at Yakutsk. He 
entered the hut of a Yukahir family while the latter were eating 
the head of a murdered relative. 





‘ Here we have a twofold example—Human Nature and 
Nature. On the one hand, the courage of men who (sav- 
ages though they were), under the scourge of famine, could 
vet die men. On the other, the fearful spectacle of human 
beings, under this same scourge, driven to abandon their 
proper humanity and sink to the depths of bestiality. We 
can admire the one group and pity the other,—but blame, if 
there be blame, lies not at the door of the human sufferers, 
but with that Nature which has brought her children to such 
unnatural straits. 


And the Lord said: “Because the ery of Sodom and Gomorrah 
is great, and because their sin is grievous, I will go down now, 
and see whether they have done altogether according to the cry 
of it, which is come unto me”’... 

Then the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brim- 
stone and fire from the Lord out of heaven; and he overthrew 
those cities and all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, 
and that which grew upon the ground. 


Sodom and Gomorrah, Pompeii, Martinique, and the 
towns of the forests of the Northwest,—is it brimstone and 
fire from the Lord “ because their sin is grievous”? Or do 
such wholesale and meaningless slaughters prove, as the 
man in Kansas believes, that in all Nature mankind is bereft 
of friendship, and the good and potent God is but a myth? 
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Nowadays we are more loth than were our fathers to cry 
out upon the iniquity of men because they are found to suf- 
fer. 

Fire, Flood, Famine, Plague, War—these are the cata- 
clysms that sweep away tribes and cities and nations, and of 
these only the last can be laid to the authorship of man. 
Our race is precariously ventured amid such perils and furies 
that we seem to be rather the toy of some Cosmic Beast 
than the children of a kindly Providence. Why, only today, 
in China there is Famine and Plague—parents selling their 
children, men dying like rats in their holes of the ulcerous 
pest, throughout the land the odor of burning bodies whereof 
the smoke ascends hourly to Heaven,—so that, could we see 
it, in the presence of such awful visitation all prejudice of 
white and yellow would be forgotten and there would re- 
main with us only the consciousness of our common human- 
ity embarked in a fearful and pitiful struggle with a too 
cruel and conquering outer Nature. 

In matters such as these, distinctions of race and nation 
and time disappear. We are in the presence of an elemental 
Fact ever terribly pertinent to our mortal estate, and we 
come, it seems to me, as near to achieving that transmission 
of the temporal into the timeless, which the Absolutist Philos- 
ophers give us as the mark of their Absolute God, as it is 
likely to be given us to come. Certainly, no man can read 
the verses with which Lucretius finds it fitting to close his 
analysis of “the Nature of Things” without surrendering 
all account of time and distance to the present sense of in- 
tolerable disaster, timelessly empoisoning the substance of 
the world :— 





Then troop on troop to disease and death they fell: 
First with the head consumed in fiery heats, 

Suffusing flame the two eyes ruddying; 

Whilst the blackened throat did sweat and ulcers choked 
The pathway of the voice, and the thick tongue— 
That erst did utter forth the very soul— 

Oozed heavily with blood and clogged with pain; 
From throat to breast, and thence into the heart— 
The heartsick heart itself,—till the strong disease 
The utmost holds of life had broken down, 

And the fetid breath did issue from the mouth 
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Like odors of decay from men not dead; 

And strength of mind with strength of body failed, 
Anguish of soul companioning with pains 
Unbearable, till all the air did groan 

With sobs and lamentations, and men sank 

Like suppliants at the portal of the tomb. 


And bone and member burning with disease, 
Some to chill streams their naked bodies gave; 
While into deep wells still others headlong plunged, 
Seeking, with mouth agape, the cooling spring,— 
Yet such their thirst, the heavy drafts they took, 
Bodies immersed, were futile as salt tears, 

As tiny hard-wrung tears, to slake desire; 

And so they lay, uneaséd and undone; 

Nor heard the speils low-muttered in dumb fear 
O’er sufferers who turned their pleading eyes, 
Glamored with pain and reft of soothing sleep, 
Where over all Death bore his lordly sign.... 


Amid these ills was one ill big with woe, 
With piteous woe, how each, who himself beheld 
Tangled with weedy death, like one condemned 
Gave over hope of life and grieving lay 
At watch for spectral Fate, that he might send 
His spirit forth in greeting. And in sooth, 
Time never was the avid plague did cease 
To raven on men as men were woolly flocks 
Or hornéd kine: so murder multiplied 
For those, death-fearful, who in lust of life 
Fled from their sick, *twas but a little time 
Ere answering vengeance came and gave them up, 
Emptied of aid, to harsh and shameful doom. 
Whereas for those who lingered near, of toil 
And dread contagion they did die, all they 
Whom shame compelled to hear the mingled voice 
Of plaintive supplication and long woe: 
Till all men noble thus their Lethe found.... 





Nor burial remained—that sepulture 
Hallowéd in the city from of old: 
For panic was on all, and each hurt man 
Entombed his sacred dead as best he could,— 
Though more there were more horribly persuaded, 
Who clamoring, upon another’s pyre 
Heaped high the dismal dead, set to the torch, 
And oft with noisy brawl and oft with blood 
They wrangled round the corpses of their kin. 


VIL. 


Lucretius’ description of the plague at Athens is taken 
almost phrase for phrase from Thucydides’ more coldly 
dreadful narrative of the event. “As to its probable origin 
or the causes which might or could have produced such a 
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disturbance of nature,” remarks Thucydides, “every man, 
whether a physician or not, will give his own opinion.” 

Every man will have his own opinion. We know what 
would have been the opinion of Eliphaz the Temanite, and 
Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite :-— 


Who ever perished being innocent? or where were the 

Behold God will not cast away a perfect man, neither wil! he 
help the evil doers..... 

What is man, that he should be clean? and he which is born 
of a woman, that he should be righteous?..... 

His bones are full of the sin of his youth, which shall lie 
down with him in the dust. 


We know this opinion, for it has been the essential task 
of Christian theology to make of it a reasonable opinion. All 
the pitiful subtlety of Christian logicians, from Origen to 
Jonathan Edwards, has been spent to show that God’s Will 
is throughout just and beneficent, and that human suffering 
and sin is the inevitable outcome of the creation of a human 
will in the image of the Divine. We know this opinion, 
and the degradations of sensibility and intelligence to which 
it has reduced human minds: ‘“ Babes, Thieves, Heathen, 
and Heretics” is the title of a poem published by Wiggles- 
worth of Boston in 1700, celebrating the hell God wills for 
the unbaptized and the unclean, for little children, the ig- 
norant, and the outcast.* 


* Burton’s Anatomy (Partition III, Section 4, Member ii) contains 
some pages of really terrible reading; veiled though they be in grotesque 
erudition, these pages none the less reveal the bared teeth of fanaticism and 
the raw wounds of despair. Subsection 1, of this Member concerns: 
“ Religious Melanchely in Defect; Parties affected, Epicures, Atheists, Hypo- 
crites, worldly secure, Carnalists, all impious Persons, impenitent Sinners, 
&c.” “That grand sin of atheism or impiety....monstrosam melancholiam” 
appears to be the most heinous of the offences. “* It cannot stand with God’s 
goodness, protection and providence (as Saint Chrysostom in the Dialect of 
such discontented persons) to see and suffer one man to be lame, another mad, 
a third poor and miserable all the days of his life, a fourth grievously tor- 
mented with sickness and aches, to his last hour. Are these signs and works 
of God’s providence, to let one man be deaf, another dumb? A poor honest 
fellow lives in disgrace, woe and want, wretched he is; whenas a wicked 
caitiff abounds in superfluity of wealth, keeps whores, parasites, and what he 
will himself’: Audis, Jupiter, hacc? Talia multa connectentes, longum re- 
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We know this opinion well; and we are only less familiar 
with that of Elihu the son of Barachel:— 


Behold God is great, and we know him not, neither can the 


number of his years be searched out... With God is terrible 
majesty ! 


Jehovah himself is not unmindful of the advantages of 
lihu’s point of view; for it is this which he assumes in re- 
proving his servant Job (preliminary, to be sure, to making 
things right with Job) :— 


Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
declare, if thou hast understanding. 


Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest? or who 
hath stretched the line upon it? 


Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened? or who laid 
the cornerstone thereof: 


prehensionis sermonem ergaDei providentiam contexrunt. Thus they mutter 
and object (see the rest of their arguments in Mersennus in Genesin, and 
in Campanella, amply confuted,) with many such vain cavils, well known not 
worthy the recapitulation or answering; whatsoever they pretend, they are 
interim of little or no religion.” 

It is an easy confutation! and of a kind which theologians have begun to 
find ineffectual,—though in Burton’s day there were, of course, other persua- 
sions than reason...." Jnstar omnium, the most copious confuter of atheists,” 
says Burton, “is Marinus Mersennus in his Commentaries on Genesis; with 
Campanella’s Atheismus Triumphatus. He sets down at large the causes of 
this brutish passion (seventeen in number I[ take it), answers all their argu- 
ments and sophisms, which he reduceth to twenty-six heads, proving withal 
his own assertion: ‘There is a God, such a God, the true and sole God.’ by 
thirty-five reasons. His Colophon is how to resist and repress atheism and to 
that purpose he adds four especial means or ways, which whoso will may 
protitably peruse.” 

An interesting side-light upon the genial personality of this Marinus 
Mersennus, and incidentally a notion of some of the atheistical “ arguments 
and sophisms,” appears in another ‘ Subsection’: Mersennus says our author 
“makes mention of a desperate friend of his, whom, amongst others, he came 
to visit and exhort to patience, that broke out into most blasphemous 
atheistical speeches, too fearful to relate when they wished him to trust in 
God, Quis est ille Deus (inquit) ut serviam illi, quid proderit si oraverim; si 
pracsens est, cur non succurrit? cur non me carcare, inedia, squalore con- 
fectum liberat? quid ego feci? &c., absit a me hujusmodi Deus. Another of 
his acquaintance broke into like atheistical blasphemies, upon his wife’s 
death raved, cursed, said and did he cared not what. And so for the 
most part of it with them all....” We can imagine what a sort Job’s 
comforter this Mersennus was! Rather than accompany such Christian 
reasoners to their salvation most of us would choose, I imagine the company 
of those “ impenitent sinners that go to hell in a lethargy,” as Burton puts it. 
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When the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 


Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and make her 
nest on high? 

She dwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the crag of the 
rock, and the strong place. 


From thence she seeketh the prey, and her eyes behold afar 
off. 


Her young ones also suck up blood: and where the slain are, 
there is she ..... 


Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty instruct him? he 
that reproveth God, let him answer it. 


The whole Mohammedan world has adopted the attitude 
of Elihu. “God wills it,” is the answer to every affliction 
and the excuse for every atrocity. Human reason abne- 
gates its proper function; and with reason departs humanity. 
Job was never more bereft of comfort than is Moslem the- 
ology of gentleness and nobility. 

Fatalism in the East, Diabolism in the West,—to such 
pass are we brought when the theologian reasons with suffer- 
ing! In order to maintain the purity of God, the virtue of 
man is denied; and only a merciful grace from above can 
effect his salvation. The physicians, says Thucydides, were 
among the first victims of the plague; and those who nursed 
the sick, “ especially those who aspired to heroism,” all died. 


Optimus hoc leti genus ergo quisque subibat,— 


Lucretius puts it: “the nobler men suffered this manner of 
death.” Job’s comforters and Christian theologists would 
have seen no noble men; and the Oriental would not have 
cared. 


VIII. 


There is a certain ideal of the religious mind, essentially 
a mood of devotion rather than a theological insight, with 
which I have profound sympathy. This is the ideal of the 
spirit at peace: unquestioning and unwavering trust in a 
Power benignly removed from human pain and puzzle, vet 
solicitously provident of men’s destinies and tenderly com- 
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passionate of the least of mortal ills,—faith in an All-Wise 
Father, whose hurt is but a kindly cure, who chasteneth 
whom he loveth, whose mercy endureth forever,—faith in a 
Father’s Wisdom,—faith, and the soul at peace. 

The charm in this ideal can hardly fail to appeal to any 
man long beset with the futility of human reasonings or 
over-wearied with the tale of human blind endeavors. It 
is an ideal which has very much in common with that of 
“return.to Nature”; there is the same relinquishment of 
the distinctively human interests, the same turning from 
participation in affairs to restful contemplation of that which 
needs nor change nor emendation, the same sense of being 
caught up into the luminous tranquility of unsullied heavens. 
What is peculiar to the religious view is the sympathetic 
friendliness which it gives to Nature, the Fatherliness of the 
God for whom Nature is but the outer expression and the 
cloak: not the veiled face of the Almighty, but the veiled 
face of the All-Compassionate. ; 

Before it was Christian this ideal was Hebrew, and 
Greek as well as Hebrew. It was not Hellenic in the sense 
in which the great thought of Plato and Aristotle was Hel- 
lenic; but it entered early into Greek conception and gath- 
ered in intensity as men’s hopes found less and less to sup- 
port them in this world, and turned more and more to the 
regard of a world withdrawn. In the very morning of 
Greek philosophy, mid the flux and inconstancy of sense, 
Heraclitus found one thing whereto the understanding man 
could strongly cleave, one thing fixed and constant—the liv- 
ing law of Nature: “ For sustaining all human laws is one, 
the Law Divine, which prevaileth where it will, and sufficeth 
for all, and surpasseth all.” “The many live as if they 
possessed a wisdom peculiarly their own”; and “they deem 
some things just and some unjust, but to God all things are 
beautiful and good and just.” 

With trust in a providential law Heraclitus thus com- 
bines an intellectual, moral and zsthetic perception of Na- 
ture’s inward harmony. ‘These two moods of thought— 
Providence and Harmony—are the prime indices to that 
whole Stoic aloofness from the world in which the nobler 
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minds of antiquity sought seclusion, as generation by gen- 
eration men sank into sorrier ways. ‘The idea of an ulti- 
mate point of view reconciling the inconsistencies and con- 
flicts of our partial experience of life in one all-conquering 
Harmony is a Greek and intellectualist addition to the abne- 
gate faith which we find in the Hebrew Oriental, serving to 
define the object of this faith; and it is from the Greek 
rather than from the Hebrew that we derive the Christian 
notion of the inclusive wisdom of Providence. Stoic and 
Hebrew alike emphasize man’s ignorance and need for trust, 
but the Hebrew rests his faith in an ultimate Power, the 
Greek in an eventual Insight into cosmic order. 


Thou knowest to make straight the crooked ways, 
And what to us is Chaos, unto Thee 
Is Order, and lovely all unloveliness. .. 


Thus sings Cleanthes (boxer turned Stoic), voicing the Stoic 
conviction of the final reasonableness and beauty of Nature, 
which could make of Nature’s harmony a worthy object of 
human trust. We have carried the idea over into our own 
view,—but could this alone give quietistic peace? Nay, 
there is another element, fundamental alike with Hebrew and 
Stoic and Christian: the utter trust itself,— 
Lead, me, O Zeus, lead thou me on! 
By ways soe’er Thy wisdom hath ordained, 
Lead me, O Zeus! 
| will not fail; or if by weakness stained, 
My faitering will by Thy Will be constrained! 
Lead me, O Zeus! * 


“I am offering here a version of the lines of Cleanthes (Fragment 91, 
Pearson; Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes) :— 


dyou de pw, & Zed, kui ovy’ } werpopery, 
drot rol ipiv cipi duareraypEevos, 

ios GPopat y' doxvos” nv 8 pi GeAw 
KaKos yevopevos, ovdev HrTov efopue. 


My paraphrase is purposely free and lyrical, for the sake of bringing the 
utterance into nearer comparison with the modern example; but I think that 
it is not untrue to the sentiment of the lines or to the temper of Cleanthes. 
This sentiment is strikingly analogous to that of the hymn to Zeus in the 
Agamemnon, especially the magnificent strophe (11. 176-83), beginning: 
*“ Who hath set for men the way of wisdom, who hath bound learning to suf- 
fering.” 
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Is not the devotion of the reformed boxer, despite the dif- 
ference of centuries and of creeds, the same beautiful faith 
which inspires that finest of our modern English hymns? 


Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on! 

The night is dark, and I am far from home; 
Lead thou me on! 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


Is it not the same devotion, spoken again and again, by 
Pagan and by Christian, wherever man has felt at once the 
need and the presence of a controlling and consoling Power, 
—spoken again and again, though never by merely mortal 
lips, more nobly than in the great words of the greatest of 
religious poets :— 


lL; la sua volontate é nostra pace... 


“ His Will is our Peace: 
“Tt is that Sea whereunto all things move— 
“All things that he creates, and Nature’s all!” 





IX. 
\nd yet,—can we stop here without the vision of India? 
“The shining drop slips into the shining sea... The 


shining drop slips into the shining sea...”’ I seem to see a 
thousand times a thousand yogins, sitting immutable in the 
scorching sun, muttering their ancient formulas: to their 
eves the pageant of life is like a wavering mirage sprung 
from the heat and distances of the desert; and to their ears 
the timbrels of wild devotees and the plaintive wailing of 
children in famine alike sound distant and meaningless. Joy 
is illusion; pain is illusion; life is illusion....  “ The shining 
drop slips into the shining sea....’” And answering these 
are the disciples of Buddha, seeking eternal somnolence. 
“Om mani padme hum... Om mani padme hum... ‘O 
the Sacred Jewel in the Lotus... O the Sacred Jewel in 
the Lotus...’ Om mani padme hum...” Joy is illusion; 
pain is illusion; life is illusion. “Om mani padme hum...” 
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Better be with the dead, 
Whom we to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Treason has done his worst: nor steel nor posion, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further. 


The ideal of peace, at the last, resolves into an idealization 
of the immutability of the tomb. First, the material man, 
appetite and desire, must be slaughtered; then, by slow sur- 
geries, the sensibilities must be destroyed; the will must be 
effaced; and finally, intelligence itself must shrink to senile 
inactivity. This is the ascetic prescription, which denies a 
man’s right to be a proper man. It is the cure of evil offered 
by all those who, flinching the hardship of thought, point the 
way of peace through self-surrender and self-mutilation. It 
is the insight of the philosophers of the Universal and the 
Absolute, who know no better bliss than obliviscence of hu- 
manity. “Go ye,” they say, “to the dead for counsel! Go 
ye to the canny dead, and they will give, with shrewd low- 
lidded eyes, effectual counsel! ”’ 

I remember a story of Aguinaldo’s men: how they cap- 
tured a Spanish officer whom they had come to hate; and 
they amputated his feet, and they cut off his hands, and they 
tore out his tongue, and they blinded his eyes,—carefully, 
surgically, they did these things,—and then they returned 
his still breathing and pulsating body to his Spanish com- 
rades—encased in a coffin, they returned it. And this is 
what the idealists demand of us: that we amputate desire, 
that we blind sense, and obliterate personality, that our spir- 
itual carcase may find peace in the Absolute! 

I know that there have been brave attempts to find man’s 
best humanity even in its deprivation,—none better nor 
braver than that of Josiah Royce. “ Your sufferings are 
God’s sufferings,” he says; “I hold that God willingly, 
freely, and consciously suffers in us when we suffer, and that 
our grief is his.” God suffers, too, and necessarily,—that is 
our consolation. But is God’s suffering like our suffering ? 
No, indeed! 
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What you mean when you say that evil in this temporal 
world ought not to exist, and ought to be suppressed, is simply 
what God means by seeing that evil ought to be and is endlessly 
thwarted, endured, but subordinated. In the natural world you 
are the minister of God’s triumph. Your deed is his. You can 
never clean the world of evil; but you can subordinate evil. The 
justification of the presence in the world of the morally evil be- 
comes apparent to us mortals only in so far as this evil is over- 
come and condemned. It exists only that it may be cast down. 
Courage, then, for God works in you. In the order of time you 
embody in outer facts what is for him the truth of his eternity. 


This, in its most modern form, is the last word of Greek 
intellect. Salvation through the Universal! Plato, Ploti- 
nus, Erigena, Spinoza, Hegel: we call its long historic roll, 
and at the first and,at the last the idea is the same. Gain 
ve but God's perspective, but see the world as the eternal and 
timeless sees it, and all its imperfection is medicined away. 
se ve gods, and ye are saved! 

It is a brave attempt, and perhaps it will give strength to 
the strong: what to you seem conquering ills, to God are 
but evils thwarted—out of space, out of time. But can the 
logic of the superhuman answer the argument of the human 
drama? What, think you, would have been the opinion of 
those starving Chukchis of the frozen tundras as they 
marched forth in the Arctic night to their tribal suicide? 
Would they have seen evil eternally thwarted, eternally over- 
come, themselves the ministers of God’s triumph? An Af- 
rican explorer tells how he found the remnants of a once 
powerful nation inhabiting a miasmic swamp, their last 
refuge from cannibal enemies; they lived in mud _ hovels; 
their sustenance was vermin and the roots they grubbed 
from the mud; the arts in which once they excelled were 
lost; intelligence was dead in them; and every man, woman 
and child in the tribe was blotched with a fungous leprosy. 
Are men such as these the outer embodiment of the truth of 
God’s eternity? 

There have been times in the history of mankind—times 
we should not forget, for it may be that their like is to come 
again,—when sects and peoples have seen in the world an 
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arena for the display of the masterfulness of the Devil rather 
than a throne for the majesty of God. ‘The Ophites conse- 
crated their devotions to the Wisdom of the Serpent, and 
earned the title of devil-worshipers: but who shall say that 
in their day they were not justified? Parkman somewhere 
tells of the finding of a broken tribe of Florida Indians: they 
had been missionized by Spanish Jesuits; and afterwards 
their women and their children and their strong young men 
had been carried off by Spanish overlords to slavery in the 
Indies; and when they were found again, those who escaped, 
they had slain the priests and were worshiping with fervent 
devotion that Satan whom, they said, the God of the Span- 
iards hated. 

Today we are a triumphant people; ours is a triumphant 
civilization; we are strong in our grip on Nature, and we 
look forward with lustful eves to illimitable conquests. In 
the exaltation of our sense of progress, it is easy for us to 
see evil overcome and condemned to believe that it exists 
only to be cast down, only to make trial of our superb 
strength and glorify our prowess by example. ‘This is easy 
for us of today; but may we not fairly ask, can it be so for- 
ever? 





[ remember once opening an intolerable book—a German 
book it was,—giving faithful and unimaginative details of 
the great natural fact of degeneracy. ‘There were colored 
plates representing transitional forms between the animal 
and the vegetable, and plates portraying decaying animal 
forms, as it were, reassuming vegetal characteristics. And 
there were representations and descriptions of man-born 
creatures which were animal monstrosities and vegetable 
monstrosities. I closed that book hurriedly; but I cannot 
forget it. For it foretold an inevitable time—millions of 
years hence, perhaps,—when the light of reason must fade 
from the human eye, the erect figure stoop and slink, and the 
great utterance of the human voice—animi interpres—give 
way to senile mouthings. It foretold this time, inevitable to 
the mortal denizens of a mortal Planet, save it be, ere the 
hour approach, our children’s children shall march forth upon 
the chilling deserts, and there, in the twilight of the dying 
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sun, like the Chukchis of the Arctic, fathers shall slay their 
children, husbands their wives, and the men die men. 

We know our Schopenhauer. The Will to Live is a 
blind and striving will, through the ages winning its labori- 
ous way to a dearly-bought intelligence. And when it at- 
tains this, when at the last in the light of reason it beholds 
its own realized intention; then it perceives the appalling 
diabolism of Nature—how its own desires are created to be- 
come a mockery of themselves and its every ideal fore- 
doomed to hollowness and defeat. Reason is the nightmare 
of Reality, and the Will to Live, having given birth to rea- 
son, becomes transmuted into Will to Die. 

The ideal of peace is a beautiful and consoling ideal; and 
the mood of trust in an all-puissant and all-fatherly God is a 
sweet and comforting mood. But there are times when we 
feel the sting of life, and the strivings of life, and the human- 
ness of life too keenly to maintain this ideal or to endure 
this mood. And in the bitterness of our sense of our own 
humanity, we cry out against those who come to us saying, 
Peace, peace,” where there is no peace. Homo sum! {am 
aman; let the World deal with me as a man, and I will re- 
turn unto it a Man’s measure. 


X. 

But there is another version of the ideal of peace. It 
finds its realization not in the consolations of faith but in the 
imperturbableness of the contemplative mind. It exalts rea- 
son over revelation, and finds in reason a special type of res- 
ignation. It is materialistic rather than spiritualistic, 2zs- 
thetic rather than moral. It reduces desire to curiosity, 
energy to patience, and it finds the quintessence of our na- 
ture in a kind of glorified and bloodless sanity. Science is 
its inspiration and science its end, and its feeble enthusiasms 
expend themselves in analytical rearrangements of the items 
of knowledge. At its strongest, it develops a vague devo- 
tion to Truth (felt to be rather the better for being unat- 
tainable); while at its weakest, it is spent in dilettante in- 
terjections over the cosmic bric-a-brac. 
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Materialism (writes Santayana) has its distinct esthetic and 
emotional color, though this may be strangely affected and even 
reversed by contrast with systems of an incongruous hue, jostling 
it accidentally in a confused and amphibious mind. If you are 
in the habit of believing in special providences, or of expecting 
to continue your romantic adventures in a second life, mater- 
ialism will dash your hopes most unpleasantly, and you may think 
for a year or two that you have nothing left to live for. But 
a thorough materialist, one born to the faith and not half plunged 
into it by an unexpected christening in cold water, will be like 
the superb Democritus, a laughing philosopher. His delight in a 
mechanism that can fall into so many marvellous and beautiful 
shapes, and can generate so many exciting passions, should be of 
the same intellectual quality as that which the visitor feels in a 
museum of natural history, where he views the myriad butterflies 
in their cases, the flamingoes and shell-fish, the mammoths and 
gorillas. Doubtless there were pangs in that incalculable life, 
but they were soon over; and how splendid meantime was the 
pageant, how infinitely interesting the universal interplay, and 
how foolish and inevitable those absolute little passions. 





This is the new ideal—the ideal of the intellectual, the 
zsthete. He would wander (safe as well as sane) down the 
polished corridors of a polished life, and study the displays. 
He would enjoy the burnished irridescences of the winged 
butterflies, and would speculate, smiling curiously to him- 
self, the tremor of their frail tropical pinions in the sudden 
net. Smiling, he would see in his mind’s eye the odd move- 
ments of the bright flamingo; and smiling, he would harken 
with an inward ear the agonized trumpetings of the em- 
bogged mammoth. “ Those absolute little passions,” he 
would muse; and with a faint thrill he would turn, still smil- 
ing, to speculate the genial chance that had made him other 
than the black gorilla. He would be “like the superb De- 
mocritus, a laughing philosopher”; for “ against the verbiage 
by which man persuades himself that he is the goal and acme 
of the universe, laughter is the proper defence.” 

Lessing remarks that La Mettrie, who had _ himself 
painted and carved as a second Democritus, is seen as laugh- 
ing only the first time; seen often, in place of the laughing 
philosopher appears the grinning fool. It is all well enough 
to tell us that “laughter need not remain without an over- 
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tone of sympathy’; but the music of life is not so com- 
posed; rather, it is built upon life’s fundamentals; and mere 
dissonance is mere noise. No doubt there is great amuse- 
ment to be had from the caperings of the scourged clown; 
no doubt there is a fine complacency in feeling one’s self ini- 
tiate into the cosmic jest; but it is only Mephistopholes who 
is seen always smiling. 

in the presence of rident materialism I can but agree with 
Sir Thomas Browne: ‘ Democritus, that thought to laugh 
the times into goodness, seems to me as deeply Hypochon- 
driac as Heraclitus, that bewailed them.” You cannot 
laugh evil into goodness any more than you can obliterate it 
by self-surrender; and surely a sardonic wisdom is no nobler 
than a foolish faith. 

To be sure, there is another way of viewing the matter— 
Montaigne’s way :— 


Alter 
Ridebat, quoties a limine moverat unum 
Protuleratque pedem; flebat contrarius alter. 


“| like better the first humor,” says Montaigne; “ not be- 
cause it is more agreeable to laugh than to weep, but because 
it is more disdainful, and condemns us more than the other; 
and it seems to me that we can never be so scorned as we 
merit. Pity and commiseration are mingled with some es- 
teem for the thing that is pitied; things which one mocks are 
things of no value. I do not think that there is so much ill 
in us as there is vanity, so much malice as stupidity: we are 
less filled with evil than with inanity; we are less wretched 
than we are vile.” 

But Montaigne’s view is as theological as it is inhuman; 
materialism has no such theological excuse for inhumanity. 
If one’s reason constrain one to materialism, let it at least 
be a dignified and sympathetic and human materialism,— 


nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice,— 


then will we speak simply and nobly, as Lucretius spoke, 
viewing life’s battles and shipwrecks from afar, but inti- 
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mately viewing them, too, in the keenness of mortal com- 
miseration.... 


Yea, as when mighty legions fill the plain 

With course and charge and image of bright war 
Whose sheen strikes heaven, while all the earth around 
Glitters with brass and shakes with the tramp of men: 
And the smitten hills up to the very stars 

Echo their shoutings, and the spacious fields 

Quake with the sudden onset of the horse: 

E’en so, there is a station mid the hills, 

High over all, wherefrom the turmoil seems 

But as a silver glamour o’er the plain. 


XI. 

I have reached in my discussion a perspective that per- 
mits recapitulation. 

\We set out with the broad incongruity of the theory of a 
competent Providence and the fact of material disaster. We 
acknowledged the naturalness of the inference from this in- 
congruity that (in the words of the Kansas man) “ gods and 
souls do not exist.” We owned also—what the Kansan and 
the Epicurean alike had thought out—the dark deeds to 
which superstition has given rise; and we asked whether, 
in view of the terrible cost in human suffering of what we 
call human progress, there might not be some justification 
for the long-seated notion that man is essentially evil, and 
that it is the taint of his evil will which has given rise to all 
the ills that assail the world. Christian and Stoic alike, we 
found, maintained this view in dark moments of human his- 
tory, and alike urged for its cure refuge in that wider and 
more inclusive Nature of which man’s is only a minor inci- 
dent. Yet when we came more closely to examine this 
wider Nature, we did not find therein an unsullied and un- 
dimmed Elysium; on the contrary, we found that it, as well 
as man’s nature, displays a brutality that is nothing short of 
manifest diabolism. We declined, therefore, to follow that 
theology of Job’s comforters which shifts the responsibility 
for evil entirely to man’s shoulders; and we declined also to 
surrender our human right to reason in favor of an incom- 
prehensibly just and beneficent Providence, a view which ts 
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equally complacent of Mohammedan fatalism and Calvinistic 
election and damnation. 

We then proceeded to consider the reasonings which have 
endeavored to explain our perception of ill as an illusion of 
perspective, and which have sought the cure of this illusion 
in the peace of mind that comes from faith in an eventual 
revelation of righteousness in all that now seems to us un- 
righteous, or again comes from hope of an eventual absorp- 
tion amounting to annihilation,—respectively, the Christian 
and Buddhist salvations. But in the ideal of peace we found 
no lasting peace, nor aught save an ascetic mutilation of our 
proper humanity; and when we turned from this to the Epi- 
curean ideal of an esthetically intellectual contemplation of 
Nature, we found there only another and a more odious type 
of self-mutilation. Beauty seemed to us possible only when 
joined with a sympathetic understanding of suffering. 

Thus we find: (1) In his primitive reaction to the fact 
of evil, man seeks to account for it on moral grounds: he ex- 
plains all suffering as the outcome of his own immorality 
and sin, and he justifies it as being a divinely inflicted retri- 
bution for» his corruption and wickedness. (2) In a more 
reflective consideration of the problem, he tries to explain 
eC away evil. It is, he says, only relatively a fact. It is the 
condition, in itself negative, without which could not be that 
goodness and beauty which make Creation in God’s eye the 
very figure of perfection. This explanation confuses moral 
with @sthetic reasons. Evil as seen by man appears positive ; 
salvation consists in faith that to God this positive evil is 
presented as overcome, hence as negative. Here we have 
the moral reason at work. Evil as seen by God is that ele- 
ment of antithesis which makes possible the display of the 
divine goodness; it is the stroke of composition which il- 
lumines the picture with perfection; it is negative, to be sure, 
but its negativity is that of the contrary, not that of the con- 


at tradictory (as in the moral view). Here we have the zxs- 
ty thetic reason at work. The two types of reasoning are in- 
to 


consistent; it is only their subtle shifts that keep us dazzled 
m- and deluded. (3) In a final sophistication, we have the 
problem resolved on wholly esthetic grounds. Evil is but dis- 
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ease of perspective; suffering is not illusory, but interesting: 
the essential nature of sin is bad taste. All ills are reduced 
to fatigues of the attention; or, if there be anything that is 
positively wrong with nature, it is some damage to the inter- 
est of the spectacle; and this, at the worst, may be healed by 
a merry mood. 

It is not easy to say which should be foremost in our con- 
templation of all this—wonder at the astuteness or at the 
helplessness of human reasonings. Certainly, after the words 
are spent the facts remain, as sickening and as stenchful as 
they were in the beginning. We have shifted our nomen- 
clature somewhat; but we have altered our experience not 
one iota. Pain and ugliness remain with us, no whit more 
genial than before. Of what use all these detours of dia- 
lectic if they but lead us again and again to drink at the 
same black trough? 


XI. 


Is.it not time for a reconsideration of this whole problem 
of evil from the point of view of a frank and honest human- 
ism, accepting the facts of life at their face values, as we live 
them? We will concede that to a being separated from our 
way of life by transcendental distances or by transcendental 
infinitudes these facts may appear to be other than they are 
to us,—transcendently better or transcendently worse, and 
one with as good logic as the other; but we must contend 
that such a valuation of the world can be no factor in our 
own. We will acknowledge, too, that a man may by proper 
surgery free himself from man’s ordinary passions and sensi- 
bilities; but we must decline to accept such conduct as a 
philosophical solution. Rather, we will openly own that 
pain and ugliness, sin and suffering, are as elemental and in- 
evitable as ever they appear to be; and with Plutarch we 
will say that “it is alike impossible for the bad to exist 


where God is the cause of all, or for the good to be where he 
is the cause of naught.’’ Indeed, we may best take Plu- 


tarch’s phrasing—unmarred by subtlety—for the plain state- 
ment of our platform :— 
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The harmony of the world is likened by Heraclitus to a lyre 
or a bow, now taut, now relaxed. And Euripides, 





Nor Paradise nor Hell lieth apart; 
But Good and Ill conjoinéd in the World 
Do nurture Beauty.... 


Wherefore this most ancient opinion, derived from the givers 
of laws and the teachers of things sacred, albeit the authorship 
is unknown, hath been preserved in firm and indelible faith, not 
alone through discourse and tradition, but in the rites and myster- 
ies of barbarian and Greek: Neither is the Universe born of 
chance, to be pendent upon fortune, destitute alike of mind, of 
reason and of governance; nor yet is there one reason which con- 
trolleth all, guiding as with a rudder or as with reins securely 
held. Nay, rather is all confused, and to the good is joined the 
bad, nor ever doth nature bring forth aught unsullied: not that 
there is but one distributor who from two jars, like a keeper of 
liquors, mingleth and dispenseth human affairs; but that from 
two contrary sources and by two adverse powers, whereof the 
one leadeth to the right and straightforwardly, while the other 
turneth aside and directeth astray,—this very world (or if not the 
Universe, at least what lieth below the moon) is made unequal 
and impelled to various and manifold motions. But if naught 
can become without a cause, and if ill cannot be a cause of good, 
it followeth of necessity that in Nature there must be, as of good, 
so of evil, a source and a principle. And this is the opinion ap- 
proved of many, and them the wisest. 


This opinion, “ approved of many,” shall be our opinion 
also. We shall insist that, whatever may be the appearance 
of our affairs from celestial altitudes, that at least in that 
part of the Universe which “lieth below the Moon,” and 
which is our intimate concern, the good and the bad are con- 
fusedly intermingled. And so saying, our purpose will be 
to ask after their bearing upon life. 


XIII. 


First of all, we must clear the boards of a subtle and far- 
ramifying confusion. 

In their efforts to escape the reality of evil, idealist and 
materialist, each in his own degree, fall into the like error. 
Fach seeks salvation in an absolute experience,—an experi- 
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ence absolutely unsullied, absolutely perfected, absolutely se- 
cure. To be sure, there is the widest possible divergence in 
the loci of their respective realizations: expansion into the 
Absolute Being of the infinite and eternal is the idealist’s 
road to salvation; contraction into the absolute irrelevance 
of his own atomic self is the materialist’s. Each finds a mo- 
ment of perfected bliss; but this moment for the idealist is 
the timeless moment of all eternity, whereas for the mate- 
rialist it is the altogether temporal and fleeting instancy of 
the present; perfection for the one is forever secure sub specie 
eternitatis, for the other carpe diem is the motto of life. 
Nevertheless, this divergence is only an incident of tempera- 
ment: the logic of the two systems is identical. Each pro- 
ceeds through excision of that flux of active relations which 
the materialist scorns and the absolute idealist thwarts, 
transmutes and absorbs; each finds his goal in a passive and 
esthetic contemplation; and each is ensconced forever in an 
Eleatic solitude. 

That the security of each is a false security will appear, I 
think, on due reflection. It is an idolum specus, a fancy bred 
of the philosopher’s closet; it is essentially a work of art, 
and, like other art, a fiction. The esthetic terminus is proof 
of this: the whole world appears beautiful, and it appears 
beautiful wholly because ugliness is abstracted from it. 
Science and art are two great modes of universalizing life; 
but art is the more dangerous to our integrity from the fact 
that, although its nature is to neglect and reject certain 
phases of experience, none the less it yields us the illusion of 
fulfilled life; we are always conscious that science is sche- 
matic, but it is the very success of art to hide its elisions and 
conceal its schematisms. 

“The end,” says Aristotle, speaking of the drama, “ is 
the chief thing of all.” And here we have the clue to the 
fallacy that underlies the dramatized philosophies. These 
philosophies demand of the world dramatic unity—* an ac- 
tion that is complete and whole and of a certain magnitude.” 
Creation must manifest a plot, having its proper complication 
and solution; and the solution must be a terminus. The 
mind that insists upon absolute understanding must content 
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itself forever with a retrospective mode; for looking forward 
to an end that is inevitable is but another phase of retro- 
spection. The World is viewed as a finished deed before it 
is appraised, and its so-called justifications are only. the 
cheers and hand-clappings of satisfied and sated spectators. 
We admire the spacious and multicolored stage, the gifted 
protagonists, the articulate plot,—and we pronounce the 
work of the Creator good. 

I confess that this procedure has an unconquerable charm. 
For one thing, it is the veritable essence of syllogistic think- 
ing. If we are to use our minds at all we must develop 
ideas; and every developed idea, every abstraction, every 
thing, is a dramatization of some phase of our experience. 
Language is the most stupendous of our art works, and every 
noun and verb is the title of a picture. When we rearrange 
these pictures into gracious series, we classify, as science 
classifies, we philosophize, we poetize, we pronounce those 
judgments on life which seem to us the heart of reality as 
well as of literature. And we forget that the neat boundar- 
ies we are setting are only the boundaries of our own imag- 
inations. 

We forget that (as Aristotle says) ‘tragedy’ is only an 
imitation of life and of the living deed; and that life consists 
in action, and is never a mere quality. The esthetic philos- 
ophers find the essence of world-beauty in a quality, in mere 
sensuous presentation. Epicurean materialist and Absolute 
idealist are alike sensationalists, their point of difference be- 
ing that the materialist finds his ultimate in the momentary 
sensations of man’s chaotic experiences, while the idealist is 
content only with the timeléss sensationalism of an Absolute 
Consciousness. But the one and the other is evoking an il- 
lusion, an ‘ imitation,’ not the ‘ deed,’ of life. 

In a different context, where he is considering actual and 
not artistic purposes, Aristotle comes to the core of human- 
istic metaphysics. “As teachers consider their object 
achieved when they have shown their pupils a task, so is it 
with Nature... For the action is the end ” (16 yap €pyov rédos), 
Aristotle adds, “the action itself is the actuality ” (98 évépyea 
To épyov ); and it is doubtless this conception which dominates 
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his notion that the proper business of art is the imitation of 
human deeds, and that its function is to make these deeds 
emotionally (and hence actuatingly) intelligible. 

I am aware that intelligibility means idealism, and that 
the deed Aristotle would have us imitate in art is the pattern 
rather than the execution of reality. I merely contend that 
the idealism is wholly relative to human understanding and 
desires, and that it in no wise excuses or explains away facts 
that are unreasonable and humanly objectionable. It is 
idealism because it promises a cure, not as being the state- 
ment of a healed condition. 

The notion that actuality consists in action may be taken 
in a Heraclitean way, as expressing the irresponsible flux 
and flow of events. Lucretius describes the Roman Jehu, 
who, bored with the ennui of great mansions, drives furiously 
to his country villa, ‘as if to bear aid to a burning house ”’; 
arrives there but to yawn and nap, and then rushes back to 
the city. Here we have the very image of the meaning- 
lessly strenuous life, the life uncontrolled by ideals and there- 
fore unintelligible. 

But the other extreme, of complete intelligibility, can be 
achieved only by a life whose ideals have all been realized, 
and which is, therefore, brought to an end. “Call no man 
happy until the manner of his death be known” is Solon’s 
wise word: no life can be appraised until it is over, Artistic 
portrayals of life do not invariably end with the death of the 
hero, but they do invariably end with the cessation of our 
interest in his career To quote Aristotle once again: “An 
end is that which naturally follows some other thing, but has 
nothing following itself.” And this holds of meanings as 
well as of events. Every finished teleology is a tragic dé- 
nouement. 

There is fascination in generalizing the course of events 
and justifying them by their outcomes. For instance, I ex- 
perience a thrill when I perceive the great foundation of hu- 
man reason itself—that principle of identity which is the 
bony support of all our thinking and the skeleton framework 
of all our truth—emerging powerful and triumphant from 
the mind’s long schoolings in the magic of similia similibus 
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and the quaint science of mythopoetic fancy. And again I 
feel a sense of final vindication when I perceive—as seems to 
me the fact—that human cruelty is a necessary step in the 
development of human sympathy: that without the genera- 
tion of that understanding of another’s suffering which makes 
cruelty possible, the further generation of painful under- 
standing of another’s suffering, which lies at the foundation 
of sympathy and sympathetic aid, could never have been. 
So viewing the matter, I can but feel that Nature has in a 
measure justified and atoned for her own barbarities. 

None the less I am perfectly aware that reasonings of 
this sort are essentially fallacious. They justify Nature’s in- 
flictions of suffering to me, perhaps, in my achieved insight ; 
they do not justify them to the sufferers of times past or to 
come. In the history of the Universe one moment is no 
more momentous than another, from the point of view of the 
spectator,—at least, morally; while from the point of view 
of the participants, his own entry and exit is for each the mo- 
ment supreme. ‘ Justifications’ must be as valid for the 
Mesozoic saurians and ice-age mammoths as for us of today. 
Otherwise, we are forced inevitably into the casuistical pit- 
fall of expediency: “the end justifies the means.” And the 
end is one which is never, as Aristotle puts it, action and life; 
but is always mere quality, death itself. 

Art (and I make the term catholic of systemic philoso- 
phies) is the great simulacrum of life; it is the means 
whereby we gain partial perspectives of life’s partial intelli- 
gibilities. But being partial it is abstract; and being ab- 
stract it is static; and hence it is never quite true to that life 
which consists in active deeds and finds its actuality in effort. 
Art portrays the actual through the ideal; but ideals them- 
selves are vital agents, whose very potency depends upon 
their power to grow—to eliminate as well as to transmute 
and absorb,—and growth permits of no end other than 
growth. The beauty that we gain from absolute perspec- 
tives can never be the adequate reflection of a growing and 
creative Nature. 
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XIV. 


Art is a great and dangerous abstraction. It is great 
because it comes closer to presenting to our minds the uni- 
versals that form the truth of reality than does any other 
mode of human thought. It is dangerous because this close 
similitude is ever persuading us to accept itself as the com- 
plete and faithful reproduction of reality. 

What Art abstracts from reality is Beauty: it is the busi- 
ness of Art to be beautiful, Art exists for the sake of Beauty, 
we say. But just because the beauty which the artist gives 
us is an abstracted beauty, a beauty taken out of its natural 
context and presented without its natural relations, just be- 
cause of this, the Beauty with which Art enlightens us is a 
falsification of natural Beauty. It is static and fictive as are 
all conceptual universals. 

None the less, if the art be true to Nature’s inspiration, 
it will be true of Nature’s actuating values. Art, we say, is 
idealization of Nature. But the ideality was suggested in 
Nature’s procedures before it was made perceptible in the art. 
In other words, to speak with the Medizvalists, Beauty as a 
universal subsists i rebus metaphysically, before it can be 
presented post rem in the work of art. 

What, then, is this prior Beauty of Nature? 

My reply is: (1) It is the universal im re, in the reality. 
It is not the universal that covers a multitude of instances, 
but the universal that defines character; it is not the general, 
but the essential. (2) Such a universal is fundamentally a 
Platonic Idea incarnate; it is presented in actu, and its being 
is the actuality. ‘That is, it is an actual, or actuating, ideal,— 
a living Form of Nature, expressive of Nature’s present in- 
tention and desire. ‘To put the matter otherwise, it is the 
idealizing activity of a given life-moment; it is the pro- 
phetic cast of experience, the quality which makes experi- 
ence representable and hence foreseeable. (3) Therefore, 
since for man it is relative to human experience and possi- 
bility, it is Nature humanized. It is Nature conquered by 
human imagination and vitalized by human aspiration; thus 
forming a sort of mid realm, opposed on the one hand to the 
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bodiless and utilitarian truth of Nature as known to Sci- 
ence, and on the other opposed to the brutality and useless- 
ness of that chaotic Nature which cannot be humanly as- 
similated. Beauty is essentially imaginative conquest of 
chaotic experiences, ever extending its bounds as experience 
grows. 

In thus defining the range of Beauty in the world, we 
have not exhausted the content of reality: we have not re- 
duced the world to a spectacle of unalloyed charm, as is the 
custom of philosophers. On the contrary, we have explicitly 
recognized that there is an indefinite field of formless and 
unintelligible experiences which irk and frustrate human as- 
piration—experiences for which there is but the one name, 
ugliness. ‘The effort to escape this ugliness is the human mo- 
tive—the motive toward intelligibility and order and creative 
freedom. But the effort is never wholly successful: for the 
two-fold reason, that Beauty itself is dynamic and is made 
manifest only in the mood of aspiration, and that Nature is 
not only greater than human experience but greater than 
human possibility. 

Man’s condition is, and must always be, that of a bonds- 
man and a sufferer. He is in bond to Titanic Chaos and he 
suffers the tribulations of his anti-human environment. But 
bondsman though he be, he is free to strive after freedom, to 
combat Titanism and rebel against brutality, and above all 
to create for himself situation after situation of cosmic prom- 
ise. Man’s bondage to brute Nature means suffering; but 
the wistfulness of the bond moment, which is the vision of 
beauty, means the right to unceasing endeavor, and it may 
mean immortality, too, if to mortal spirit be granted the 
strength for so mighty a combat. 

Beauty in Nature is thus intimately a matter of conduct. 
I presume that this is in large measure responsible for the 
confusions of moral and aesthetic values which have be- 
clouded metaphysics. ‘Moral beauty’ is character; but 
character is only a post rem abstraction—an esthetic view of 
a personality, satisfactory only after the person is dead and 
so finally appraisable. ‘ Beautiful morals’, on the other 
hand, are conduct in rebus; and they mean humanizing morals. 
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When a line of conduct is selected, by virtue of our representa- 
tive and volitional powers, we have a kind of vital abstrac- 
tion from experience. As an abstraction, it is a work of 
Art,—so that we can say that the greatest human artist is 
he who creates the most beautiful life. But just because 
the work of Art is, in this case, a life, and not an imitation of 
life, its character is converted into reality; or perhaps I can 
more consistently say, that what we see as character is the 
fact of the personality, the ideal character embodied. Here, 
and here alone, we have the case where Beauty in Nature 
and in Art are one. 

We have a special name for this kind of beauty, Nobility; 
and we regard it as the highest beauty. And now, may I 
ask, what is the characteristic condition under which this 
highest beauty appears? Is not the answer immediate, 
pain, suffering? Nobility is the manifestation of humanhood 
under trial, and the greater the trial the greater may be the 
manifest beauty. 

Tylor recounts a simple Russian folk-tale :— 





There sat a Russian under a larch-tree, and the sunshine 
glared like fire. He saw something coming from afar; he looked 
again—it was the Pest-maiden, huge of stature, all shrouded in 
linen, striding towards him. He would have fled in terror, but 
the form grasped him with her long outstretched hand. “ Know- 
est thou the Rest?” she said; “I am she. Take me on thy 
shoulders and carry me through all Russia; miss no village, no 
town, for I must visit all. But fear not for thyself, thou shalt be 
safe amid the dying.” Clinging with her long hands, she 
clambered on the peasant’s back; he stepped onward, saw the 
form above him as he went, but felt no burden. First, he bore 
her to the towns; they found there joyous dance and song; but 
the form waved her linen shroud, and joy and mirth were gone. 
As the wretched man looked round, he saw mournings, he heard 
the tolling of the bells, there came funeral processions, the graves 
could not hold the dead. He passed on, and coming near each 
village heard the shriek of the dying, saw all faces white in the 
desolate houses. But high on the hill stands his own hamlet: his 
wife, his little children are there, and the aged parents, and his 
heart bleeds as he draws near. With strong grip he holds the 
maiden fast, and plunges with her beneath the waves. He sank: 
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she arose again, but she quailed before a heart so fearless, and 
fled away to the forest and the mountain. 


Here is the case of nobility in one’s intimate and in- 
dividual concerns’ Because it is viewed as an affair of in- 
dividual conscience, we call it a virtue—the virtue of self- 
sacrifice. But transfer the nobility from the individual to 
the social context, view it in the historic mode, and imme- 
diately its esthetic character becomes obvious and dominant. 
The fundamental interest of history is an esthetic interest, 
and its impression an esthetic impression. It does not, how- 
ever, present us with an esthetic absolute (be it momentary 
or timelessly eternal); on the contrary, the historical 
zsthetic is essentially an active, idealizing, creative esthetic: 
it shows us the human conquest of Nature in process, with 
all the thrill of present and undecided battle. 

In one of his last addresses, Professor James, with his 
usual sure insight, comes directly to the point :-— 


Patriotism no one thinks discreditable ; nor does any one deny 
that war is the romance of history. But inordinate ambitions 
are the soul of every patriotism, and the possibility of violent 
death the soul of all romance. The militarily patriotic and ro- 
mantic-minded everywhere, and especially the professional 
military class, refuse to admit for a moment that war may be a 
transitory phenomenon in social evolution. The notion of a 
sheep’s paradise like that revolts, they say, our higher imagina- 
tion. Where then would be the steeps of life? If war had ever 
stopped, we should have to re-invent it, on this view, to redeem 
life from flat degeneration. Reflective apologists for war at the 
present day all take it religiously. It is a sort of sacrament. Its 
profits are to the vanquished as well as the victor; and quite apart 
from any question of profit, it is an absolute good, we are told, for 
it is human nature at its highest dynamic. Its “horrors” are a 
cheap price to pay for rescue from the only alternative supposed, 
of a world of clerks and teachers, of co-education and zodphily, 
of “‘ consumers’ leagues” and “associated charities”, of indus- 
trialism unlimited and feminism unabashed. No scorn, no hard- 
ness, no valor any more! Fie upon such a cattleyard of a planet! 


And when we review our human past, do we not perceive 
in fact that it is the pomp and magnificence of civilizations, 
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aye, even their spectacular cruelties, that have created their 
lasting impressiveness? We are indifferent to the captives 
that died under the lash when we behold the grandeur of the 
Pyramids; we forget that Assyria is the synonym of cruelty 
when we remember mighty Nineveh; of what moment to us 
is the bondage of Athens’ hundred thousand slaves if it be 
the price of Hellenic glory? Nay, the Roman arena itself,— 
has it not given us the transfigurations of martyrdom? Per- 
chance, we even respond with a faint thrill to its red delirium, 
forgiving its inhumanity to the madness of the spectacle, as 
we forgive the unnatural sin of the Renaissance Popes to the 
sensuous beauty which was its offspring. 

In retrospect, we perceive clearly the emergence of 
zsthetic values and the relative indifference of moral values. 
But the retrospective mode, as I have said, is philosophically 
a dangerous and a falsifying mode of thought. We incline 
to accept it as definitive; and it always defines what is fin- 
ished and dead; not what is vital and growing. A proper 
philosophy of life must be based upon some living and op- 
erating element, such as present idealization; and this is 
directly interbound with present pain. 

In a further paragraph of the paper from which I have 
just quoted, Professor James offers us his substitute for 
war :— 


There is nothing to make one indignant in the mere fact that 
life is hard, that men should toil and suffer pain. The planetary 
conditions once for all are such, and we can stand it. But that 
so many men, by mere accidents of birth and opportunity, should 
have:a life of nothing else but toil and pain and hardness and infe- 
riority imposed upon them, should have no vacation, while others 
natively no more deserving never get any taste of this campaign- 
ing life at all,—this is capable of arousing indignation in reflective 
minds. It may end by seeming shameful to all of us that some of 
us have nothing but campaigning, and others nothing but un- 
manly ease. If now—and this is my idea—there were, instead of 
military conscription a conscription of the whole youthful 
population to form for a certain number of years a part of the 
army enlisted against Nature the injustice would tend to be 
evened out, and numerous other goods to the commonwealth 
would follow. The military ideals of hardihood and discipline 
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would be wrought into the growing fibre of the people; no one 
would remain blind, as the luxurious classes now are blind, to 
man’s real relations to the globe he lives on, and to the perma- 
nently sour and hard foundations of his higher life. 


The honeyed bliss of an unalloyed Paradise, be it tem- 
poral or eternal, is intolerable to a stalwart and sagacious 
humanism. Professor James’ moral nature recoils against 
man-made war upon man; it is internecine and inhuman. 
But his philosophical nature equally recoils against the cheek- 
by-jowl sentimentality of a Universe that is peopled only by 
affinities. Rather he recognizes: (1) That the foundations 
of humanism are elementally and permanently sour and hard 
foundations, and that the life which is worthy of respect 
must be a life of conflict with what is harsh and painful and 
inhuman; and (2) that man’s position with respect to Nature 
is essentially one of warfare,—without temporary armistice, 
with no prospect of Absolute Peace. 

There is here no Utopian faith in an ultimate Quiescence 
of creative endeavor; and there is here no cowardly surrender 
. to present bondage. Rather we are sounded to a battle 
more conclusive than Armageddon and more grandly awful 
than Ragnarok: it is the battle of Man against Nature, the 
Powers of Light against the Powers of Darkness; and it 
must endure as long as Darkness and Light endure; and the 
essence of it is life and action; and its aim and purpose is 
the glory of the conflict: 16 yap épyov réAos, 7 8 evepyeu Td Epyov, 


XV. 

And now I am in a position to state, as I hope, clearly, the 
conception of Beauty which it has been my purpose to pre- 
sent. 

As I understand it, Beauty is a special type of experience, 
a phase of life. It is by no means the whole of life, and no 
perspective is attainable, be it microcosmic or macrocosmic, 
which can perceive naught but beauty in life and still be 
true to life. Pain and sin, suffering and ugliness, are just 
as real as their opposites, and they are altogether as intol- 
erable as they seem to be. Further, they are unescapable 
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so long as life continues, whether in this world or in a world 
to come: the honey of Paradise is but the embalmment of the 
spiritually dead. 

This means that in Nature there is no perfect Beauty, and 
this from the very fact that Nature is alive. For life itself 
is action, change, conflict,—perpetual assimilation and elim- 
ination, conquest and destruction; and the elements that are 
at war, as we men know them, are respectively the humane 
and the barbarous elements, the Good and the Bad, the 
3eautiful and the Ugly. Of these, the Good and the Beau- 
tiful represent the standard under which we fight, or the 
state for which we fight; they represent that part of Nature 
and of life which is made intelligible to us, which is Hellen- 
ized, humanized. Over against this realm lies the brutish 
and meaningless realm of evil and monstrosity. 

3ut from the very fact that life is action, and all its ele- 
ments working elements, follows the two-fold character of 
Beauty, as zsthetic fact and as moral inspiration. In the 
first of these characters it is the metaphysical description of 
humanized reality, of man’s imaginative conquests conceived 
as a domain. In the second character it is the Supreme 
Good. But in neither character is it a perfected thing, but 
only a coming into perfection; or perhaps one had better say, 
since the perfection is never to be achieved so long as life is, 
it is the immortal vision of perfection. 

That this vision is granted to a bond and mortal being, 
that it is, in fact, the sanity of mortal life and the actuality of 
human life, this, to my mind, is the one valid ground for be- 
lief that Beauty does exist independently of man in the being 
of Nature herself,—not as Nature’s exclusive being, but cer- 
tainly to us as her essential being. Beauty is the Divinity 
m rebus, as her image in the mind of man is his post rem 
revelation of Divinity. 

If | name Beauty the Divine, I am but following Plato: 
“ But of Beauty, | repeat again that we saw her there shining 
in company with the celestial forms; and coming to earth we 
find her here, too...’’ And I believe that my conception of 
her nature is not far from Plato’s. For he saw Beauty as the 
Ideal which is at once the end of aspiration and the source ot 
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inspiration to us who are given in bond to material pain 
and imperfection. He saw Beauty as at once the pattern of 
ideality and the essence of actuality, operating eternally for 
the salvatian of a world eternally in need of salvation. 
Plato was no monistic denier of evil; rather he said that what 
counts in the world is Goodness and Beauty, and that Beauty 
is the proper and inseparable form of Goodness; Beauty is 
the countenance of the Noble and the Divine. 

It was the vivid recognition of evil and ugliness that 
brought, in a later and darker age, Plotinus’ clearer expres- 
sion of that factor of pain and suffering which enters into 
every profound experience of Beauty. For love of beauty, 
says Plotinus, being at once a reminiscence and an aspiration 
—a reminiscence of charm that can recur but can never be 
retained, an aspiration after glories than can be momentarily 
glimpsed but never achieved,—love of beauty is therefore 
both joy and suffering, self-exaltation and self-immolation. 
In the words of a later and nobler Platonist it is “the un- 
known God of unachieved desire.” 

And this word from Giordano Bruno brings us once more 
to the last and finest manifestation of Beauty—in Nobility 
of character. Here, if ever, the ideal is made real in human 
experience, and as the jewel emerges from its matrix, the 
butterfly from its chrysalis, beautiful nature breaks free from 
brute nature. Here, if ever, we find life “at its highest 
dynamic.” 

The long ritual of human heroes and saints and sages,— 
do we not therein define the highest worth and the highest 
truth of life? Achilles, Ajneas, Beowulf, Roland, Arthur... 
Socrates, Boethius, Bruno, Spinoza... Saint Stephen, 
Saint Polycarp, Saint Francis of Assisi, Saint Catherine of 
Siena, Pere Damien de Veuster... Sanctus Petrus, Sanctus 
Paulus, Sanctus Johannus, Sancta Maria... Do we not 
herein set our final valuation on the world, proclaiming that 
the beauty of the life which is kingly mid suffering is at once 
the crown and the cross of creation? 

What, then, of the Providence in which these lives 
trusted? 


The man in Kansas held that the impuissance of Provi- 
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dence proves that “ gods and souls do not exist.” So long 
as we regard God as the sort of being which the Absolute 
Idealists make of Him, I think that the Kansas man’s infer- 
ence is just. But defining Divinity as I have defined it, as 
the incarnation of a contending but not all-conquering 
Beauty and Righteousness in the midst of a Nature which 1s 
never wholly beautiful nor wholly righteous, defining it as 
that Cosmic Life whose creative being is conditioned by its 
enveloping Chaos, so defining Divinity there is not only no 
irrationality, but there is positive necessity for human faith 
in it. 

The necessity is the necessity of experience as we know 
it, having that degree of humanistic integrity which we find 
in reason and image in art. There is to my mind validity in 
Descartes’ cogito ergo sum, and also in the ontological argu- 
ment. The truth and beauty which men perceive is genuine, 
even if relative; it holds good for our part of Nature at all 
events. [I think that it is absurd to maintain that our part 
is the whole, even in form; but I do not therefore question 
its validity as a part. Rather I believe that human insight 
is the one stronghold of faith in a more than human Beauty. 

But it is a faith; not in any logical sense a certainty. It 
is a faith in a human center, a human eddy, if I may so figure 
it, in the enveloping chaos. It is a faith which may best be 
described in Kantian terms as the a priori form of all our 
understanding. Our reason is founded in this faith; take it 
away and with it disappears the consecutiveness and ration- 
ality of all experience. We are left in the flux of rhapsodical 
sensations, clinging to the filmy illusions of mental cobwebs. 

The fact of living does not permit us to accept such il- 
lusoriness as possible; the mere fact of continuing life com- 
pels our faith in a reason which is more comprehensive than 
man’s reason, as history is more comprehensive than an in- 
dividual life. Such an inclusive reason could only be a Di- 
vine reason—a Divine mind of which man’s is the image; and 
this, I believe, is the essential validity of the ontological ar- 
gument. 

And now as to immortal souls. 

Human science and reason are grounded in the faith that 
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the images they present are true images of intelligible Na- 
ture. But the images themselves, at their truest, constitute 
that outward reflection and inward impulse which we have 
defined Beauty to be. And Beauty, at its highest, is that 
incarnate character which we instance in noble human lives. 
Character, then, as embodied in the living personality, is the 
supreme manifestation of that reasonableness in Nature in 
which we are bound to believe, if we are to live: and in which 
we are bound to live, if it be true. 

Is such character the transitory creation of brief mortal 
vears? Yes, if Chaos be the conquering power; no, if truth 
be lastingly true. .\nd in Beauty itself, the being of which 
is a kind of realization in promise, a prophecy of life never 
fulfilled, we have the presentiment of that perpetuity of as- 
piration in which our reason is the embodied faith. 


XVI. 

There are utterances of Plato that affect me uncannily, as 
somehow more than human in their subtle penetration. And 
no dialogue is more permeated with the spirit of this oracular 
wisdom than is the Symposium, ‘True, this dialogue is no 
display of dialectical power or of that grand Wisdom of the 
Reason which comes to expression in Plato’s period of clari- 
hed thought. Rather, it stands for a Mystic Wisdom—the 
enigmatic lore of Chthonian powers spoken by the pained and 
confused tongue of some Pythoness, half inspired, half tor- 
tured. It is a wisdom that issues from the sphere of instinct 
rather than from that of reason—the dark puzzling Wisdom 
of the arth, not at all the shining revelation of the Heavenly 
Ideas, 

It is this instinctive level, with its mingling of impulsive 
certitude and evasive inspiration, that makes this wisdom 
seem at once the most intimate and human and the most 
incontrovertible of Plato's sayings, forthshadowing, as it 
seems to me, the one philosophy of life which has beset men’s 
minds since men were mind-gifted, with the sense of a des- 
perate but secure salvation. “ Love of the Beautiful set in 
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order the empire of the Gods.” Love is the beginning of 
law and order, both natural and supernatural; love is the 
source of all that is humanly friendly in the world, of all, 
therefore that men name divine. “ First Chaos was, and 
then broad-bosomed Earth, and after Love.” And this crea- 
tive Love is love of the Beautiful. This is what Plato adds 
to the mythic truth that was ancient even with Hesiod. 
Love is the love of beauty, and “ of generation and birth in 
Beauty.” Love is love of Beauty, and it seeks Beauty, as 
Love must ever seek; and it generates Beauty, and brings 
the Beautiful to birth. But because, as Plato elsewhere says, 
“it is by Beauty that all beautiful things become beautiful,” 
because Beauty herself must ever remain a far and beatific 
vision, revealing herself but partially and inconclusively in 
the world of life and generation, because of this, Love, which 
is love of Beauty, is love of an Ideal which can never be per- 
fectly realized, but must ever remain the pattern of aspira- 
tion for men and for gods. “ Wherefore,” he says, * love 
is of immortality.” 

. Is not this the core of humanism, and of truth? 

And is it not—verily, is it not also the essence of all those 
adumbrate philosophies (myths, we call them) which have 
been and are the uplifted symbols of man’s redemption from 
brutality and chaotic destruction ? 

With the ancientest civilization this myth emerges. 
Forms huge and monstrous, like material exhalations of a 
tropic earth, are these old Egyptian deities, seeming to us 
more ‘like the Jinn of Saracen necromancers—dead gods re- 
vealed to seers of the dead—than like vital embodiments of 
human imagination. Yet what gods have ruled longer on 
this Earth than Isis and her lord Osiris? Seb and Nut, Earth 
and Sky, were their parents, and monstrous Typhon was their 
half-brother. On the day that Osiris was born a loud voice 
proclaimed the birth of a King of Men; and in his incarnate 
life he drew men, says Plutarch, from a beggarly and bestial 
way of living, teaching them’ the use of grain and the mean- 
ing of law; by poetry and music and sweet persuasion he won 
them to the finer life, nor had he any need of arms to estab- 
lish his power. But Typhon, his half-brother, hated him 
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because he was good; and ‘T'yphon lured him to his death, 
and dismembered and scattered his body,—which the weep- 
ing Isis gathered together and placed in the tomb. But 
Osiris became Lord of Life in the world to come. 

\Ve may accept, if we choose, Plutarch’s interpretation of 
the myth: Whatever is orderly and reasonable and bright 
and good in the human soul, this, he says, is Osiris. .And 
whatever in the earth and in the winds and in the waters and 
in the heavens and the stars is seasonable and due and or- 
derly, this, too, is the image and embodiment of Osiris. But 
whatso is passionate and irrational and brutal, whatso is 
morbid and violent and devastating, in mind and in nature, 
this is Typhon. We may follow Plutarch, too, in his hopeful 
conviction that however contrary be the powers that make 
the world their battlefield, yet the better is the stronger 
power, and the better must prevail. We may follow in this 
because without hope and trust in the better power mankind 
cannot endure. If we be answered, we of to-day, with the 
scientific foreknowledge of the doom of life on this, our 
earthly planet, yet will we answer back with the Egyptian 
that the world of our immortal hope is the world of a life 
beyond the grave where rules the resurrected God. And of 
our dead we will say, as said the Egyptian: “ As surely as 
Osiris liveth, so shall he live also; as surely as Osiris did 
not die, so shall he not die; as surely as Osiris is not anni- 
hilated, so shall he too be not annihilated.” 

Osiris was a Savior of Men. He was the embodiment, in 
this life, of the blessings of culture and reason; and he was 
the hope of a life to come. Like all Saviors he died a suffer- 
ing and sacrificial death, offered up in atonement for a 
Cosmic sin; and like all Saviors he typified the descent of a 
Heavenly Illumination into a world darkened by an over- 
shadowing and monster-infested Chaos. 

The same myth is in the New World: Quetzalcoatl has 
been sent from the mansions of the Sun to bear to men the 
blessings of law and order and peace and the arts of civiliza- 
tion. But the chaotic powers of evil hate him, and contend 
with him, and afflict him,—till he sheds such tears that they 
penetrate the very stones of the earth. And he is driven 
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forth from his Kingdom, to far-away Tlapallan. Yet, said 
the .\ztecs, he will return again in glory, bringing salvation. 

And in Mithras did not the unconquered Sun himsel!— 
first-born of Heaven—descend unto a suffering atonement 
that men might immortally be saved? The Powers of livil 
prevailed—but only because their vision was brief and 
blinded: in the ages to come, the ages they could not read, 
he who so suffered for men was to save them through the 
very intensity of his passion. 

And Prometheus, stark-stretched upon the grim sea- 
beaten crag, suffering an age-told agony, because he loved 
men overmuch!... Great Olympus shook with the laughter 
of the Gods, while the gaunt Titan with Titanic suffering 
expiated the crimes of Chaos and purchased with his blood 
for mortal men an immortal Beauty. 

Race after race, religion after religion, men have uplifted. 
to human imagination the great symbol of a Love that can 
Sacrifice for a Beauty that can Redeem. And the image of a 
Man of Sorrows has become the image of that Divinity in 
Nature of which human nobility is the only figure and in 
Which man’s life is his utter confession of faith. And if in 
this faith men have found a faith in a life eternal, that is only 
because our mortal mood compels this: for love is the love 
of Beauty, and Beauty is the ideal and pattern of Life itself. 
* Wherefore love is of immortality.” 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 
Three Pamphlets by Enrico Morselli. 


No. 1. “ Sulla cosi detta dematerializzazione d'un medium: 
Articulo in difesa d’una citazione.” (On the supposed demater- 
ialization of a medium: Article in defense of a quotation.) 

No. 2. “Attachi e contra attachi sul terreno de la psicologia 
supernormale. Esame critico-comparativo di una opera recente, 
sul ‘Problema dell’ Anima’”. (Attacks and counter attacks 
on the subject of supernormal psychology. Comparative and 
critical examination of a recent work on “The Problem of the 
Soul ”’.) 

No. 3. “Intorno al Ignoto. Fakiri e case infestate in un 
conflitto sullo spiritismo. Prima riposta a Cesare Lombroso del 
Prof. Enrico Morselli.” (Concerning the unknown. Fakirs and 
haunted houses in conflict with spiritism. Prof. Morselli’s first 
answer to Cesare Lombroso.) 

These three pamphlets contain Prof. Morselli’s answer to 
criticisms of his work entitled “ Psicologia e Spiritismo”. ‘The 
first one is a letter published in a spiritistic Journal called * Il 
Veltro”’, and is addressed to a certain “ Minusculus’”’ who ac- 
cuses Prof. Morselli of incorrectly quoting and criticising an 
account by Aksakoff of the dematerialization of a medium, Mme. 
d’ Esperance. 

The second one, attacks Innocenzo Calderone’s work, “* I] 
Problema dell’ Anima”, which is supposed to be a refutation of 
Morselli's own book, “ Psicologia’ e Spiritismo”. In order to 
form a judgment of the case one would have to read the two 
books and study the claims of the antagonists; but even the one- 
sided view of the subject obtained from the pamphlets shows 
that the bone of contention is the spiritistic theory, which Prof. 
Morselli vigorously declares does not agree with his mental 
temperament. fle in fact says that the object of “ Psicologia e 
Spiritismo” is to explain mediumistic phenomena by natural 
psychology, excluding the transcendental, and to demonstrate 
that the authenticity of mediumistic phenomena does not con- 
vince one of the truth or even of the scientific possibility of the 
spiritistic theory. The greatest concession, he says, which can 
be made at present to the advocates of spirito-psvchism is that 
mediumistic powers are probably the manifestation of natural 
forces circulating in or emanating from the human organism, 
which for the time being could be called bio-psychic. 
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The title of the third pamphlet and its opening paragraph, 
quoted below, will | think sufficiently explain Prof. Morselli’s 
attitude. 

“lf,” says Morselli, * the publication of my book, * Psicologia 
e Spiritismo ’, has no other result than to induce Cesare Lombroso 
to declare more explicitly his inclination toward the spiritistic 
hypothesis, I should consider myself well repaid for the criti- 
cisms of the famous Maestro. ‘The falling into line of a Lom- 
broso with the believers in the survival of the human personality 
and the possibility of communication between the living and the 
dead constitutes an event of grave significance in the present 
crisis of scientific and philosophic thought. Every student of 
psychology ought to recognize its historic importance.” 


LOUISE L. de MONTALYV®O, 








